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EDWAED III. 

(A study of the Authorship of the Drama in the Light of a 
2few Source). 

The authorship of the anonymous Elizabethan play entitled 
"The Raigne of King Edward the Third", and the material 
from which it was derived have been subjects of much varied 
discussion. These problems have been of perennial interest 
partly because of the undoubted merit of the drama itself, but 
more especially because many distinguished critics have con- 
tended that Shakspere was the author of parts of the play, if 
not of the whole of it. Before a discussion of the authorship 
and sources can be approached, however, or the present status 
of criticism be clearly comprehended, it will be necessary to 
give a brief review of the drama's history since its first pub- 
lication. 



The chronicle play, Edward the Third, was entered on the 
Stationers' Register, and licensed for publication on December 
first, 1595. 

"primo die decembris (1595), Cuthbert Burby entred for 
his copie under the handes of the wardens A book Intitled 
Edward the Third and the Black Prince their warres with 

King John of France vjd". This record is the first 

evidence that we have of the existence of such a play: but 
nowhere has been found in the dramas or annals of the stage 
any information as to where, when, and by whom it was either 
written or acted. The first quarto appeared in the following 
year with no signature, but bearing the title : — 

'The Raigne of King Edward the Third; As it hath bin 
sundrie times plaied about the Citie of London. (London, 
Printed for Cuthbert Burby, 1596.) 

Three years later appeared a second anonymous quarto also 
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printed for the brother of Kichard Burbage, the title of which 
reads: — 

"The Raigne of King Edward the Third, as it hath bene 
sundry times played about the Citie of London. Imprinted at 
London by Simon Stafford for Cuthbert Burby; and are to be 
sold at his shop neere the Boyall Exchange, 1559." * Three 
anonymous quartos were entered on the Stationers' Register 
for the years 1609, 1617, 1625, but none of them have been 
preserved. In- the list of transfers of copyright plays Edward 
III was assigned with other plays by Mrs. Burby to Welby on 
October sixteenth, 1609; on March second, 1617 by Welby to 
Snodham; on February twenty-third, 1625 by Mrs. Snodham 
to W. Stansby; and on March fourth, 1638 by Mrs. Stansby 
to Bishop. This long record shows that Edward III was un- 
doubtedly popular and must have been acted many times dur- 
ing these years. Never throughout this period, however, was 
the name of Shakspere connected with the drama. The play 
found no place in Heming and Condell's First Folio of 1623 
and consequently formed no part of the Second Folio of 1632. 
The Third Folio of 1664 included, besides the plays of the 
Second Folio, seven of the so-called Doubtful Plays, but Ed- 
ward III was not one of them, nor did the Fourth Folio in- 
clude it. External evidence, therefore, is wholly lacking to 
support any arguments for Shakspere's authorship, with the 
exception of one of Mr. Fleay's ingenious speculations. 

In 1654 the drama reappeared, now for the first time cou- 
pled with Shakspere's name by T. Goff in "an exact and per- 
fect Catalogue of all Plays that are Printed" prefixed to the 
Careless Shepherdess. This testimony is rendered worthless, 
however, by the reckless ascription also of Edward the Second 
and Edward the Fourth to Shakspere. Langbaine, in 1691, 
included the play in his "Account of the Dramatic Poets" and 

1 Three copies of the first quarto are extant — one in the British 
Museum, one at Trinity College, Cambridge, and one incomplete copy 
in the Bodleian. Both the British Museum and Bodleian have a copy 
of the second quarto. 
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suggested many possible sources. It was mentioned again in 
the Catalogue of English Plays published in London in 1726. 
Finally in 1760 Capell re-edited and published the play in 
his "Prolusions, or Select Pieces of Ancient Poetry". He 
modestly considered it as a drama "thought to be writ by 
Shakspere"; an opinion, however, based upon purely aesthetic 
considerations, and upon the strange notion that at the time 
the drama appeared, 1595, there was no known writer equal 
to such a play. Like the majority of the eighteenth century 
editors Capell followed strictly neither quarto, but relied often 
on his own judgment as to the meaning of passages. He 
constructed the first table of Dramatis Personae, divided the 
play into acts and scenes, and corrected many passages that 
were unintelligible in the quarto. He introduced, however, 
a unique system of editing, which he explained in a preface. 
This preface all the editors of the play previous to 1886 evi- 
dently did not read, an oversight which caused the text to be- 
come hopelessly confused. Capell placed together in a list 
of original readings of A and B a number of his own conjectural 
readings. The editors after him accepted the whole list as orig- 
inal readings of the quartos; hence the drama went in this 
mutilated form through the editions of Tieck, 1851; Delius, 
1854; Moltke, 1869; Collier, 1874; and all others previous 
to 1886. In this year Warnke and Proescholdt discovered the 
error and edited the first reliable text. Eeeent editions of the 
play have been based upon the text of the German editors. The 
latest text appeared! last year admirably edited in C. P. Tucker- 
Brooke's "Shakspere Apocrypha". 

The critics with their various theories can be divided con- 
veniently into three classes : 

1. Those who believe that Shakspere wrote the entire play. 
To this class belong Tieck, Capell, Collier, Teetgen, TJTrici, 1 and 
Hopkinson, none of them wholly reliable. 

2. Those who believe that an early play, Edward III, was 

'Ulrici retracted this opinion after reading the play in an Eng- 
lish version. 
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revised by Shakspere, who added the Countess Episode; or that 
Shakspere had at least a hand in the play. To this class be- 
long Tyrell, Von Vincke, Halliwell-Phillips, Tennyson, Fleay, 
Ward, Brandes, G. C. Moore Smith and Schelling. 

3. Those who believe that Shakspere had nothing to do 
with the play. To this class belong Stevens, Delius, Knight, 
Von Friesen, G. Liebau, Warlike and Proescholdt, Furnivall, 
Symonds, Saintsbury, Swinburne, Eolfe, and Tucker-Brooke. 

1. The contention of the first class that Shakspere wrote 
the entire play can be dismissed at once. None of them offer 
reasons other than aesthetic to support the theory. Aesthetic 
tests in the absence of other evidence are largely matters of 
personal taste and opinion. 

2. F. G. Fleay is the only member of the second class who 
offers evidence for the support of the contention that Shakspere 
had a hand in the play. He has constructed with his cus- 
tomary ingenuity the following bit of external evidence. He 
states that Edward the Third was written by Marlowe about 
1589, and was acted in 1590; that the play was revised by 
Shakspere who inserted the Countess episode (Act I, 1. Act 
II) ;. and was acted in this form by Lord Strange's men in 
1594 after May 9th. 1 The dates 1589, 1590 are purely con- 
jectural. The date 1594 Fleay tries to establish by quoting 
three coincidences: first the phrase "their scarlet ornaments," 
which occurs in Act II, Sc. 1, 10, and in Shakspere's sonnet 
142 line 6; second, "Lillies that fester smell far worse than 
weeds," a line appearing in Act II, Sc. 1, 451, and in Shak- 
spere's sonnet 94 line 14. As the sonnets were at that date 
(1594) still unpublished, Fleay argues that only Shakspere 
could have made these repetitions. But Meres shows in his 
Palladis Tamia (1598) that Shakspere's "sugred Sonnets" had 
been circulated "among his private friends", and this fact ren- 
ders the evidence untrustworthy. That the date of the play 
must have been after May 9 in 1594, he maintains by the third 

'Life of Shakspere, pages 119-120. 
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coincidence, namely the following allusion in Act II, Sc. 2, 
194-197 to Shakspere's "Rape of Lucrece", •which was entered 
in the S.R. on that day : 

"Arise, true English Ladie; whom our lie 
May better boast than ever Romaine might 
Of her, whose ransact treasurie hath taskt 
The vaine indeavor of so many pens." 

The four lines quoted may or may not refer to Shakspere's 
Lucrece; Shakspere may or may not have called his work the 
vain endeavor of his pen. Such vague external evidence can 
hardly be considered as proof either of the date or of the re- 
vision of an old version. 

For proof of the existence of an old version of Edward III 
written by Marlowe, Fleay offers the following argument: 

"In the Address prefixed to Greene's Menaphon, in a pass- 
age in which Kash has been satirising Kyd and another as void 
of scholarship and unable to read Seneca in the original, he 
suddenly attacks Marlowe, whom he has previously held up 
as the object of their imitation and asks what they can have 
of him? In Nash's own words, 'what can be hoped of those 
that thrust Elysium into Hell and have not learned, so long 
as they have lived in the spheres, the just measure of the Hori- 
zon without an hexameter?' Marlowe in I Tamburlaine v. 2 
has confounded Hell in Elysium, and in Edward III horizon 
is pronounced horizon " 

But Mr. F. S. Boas has shown 4 that this satirical passage 
applies throughout to Kyd (not in the least to Marlowe), be- 
cause the references of "thrusting Elysium into Hell" and "the 
just measure of Horizon without an hexameter" refer to Kyd's 
adaptation from Virgil of the description of the lower world for 
his Spanish Tragedy. 

To quote another of Fleay 's passages in support of Mar- 
lowe's authorship: 

4 Introduction to Edition of Kyd, XXIX 
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"In Greene's Never Too Late we find Tully addressing the 
player Eoscius, who certainly represents E. Wilson, in the 
words : 'Why, Eoscius, are thou proud with Aesop's crow, being 
pranked with the glory of other's feathers: Of thyself thou 
canst say nothing: and if the Cobbler hath taught thee to say 
'Ave Caesar', disdain not thy tutor because thou pratest in 
a King's chamber'. Unless another play can be produced with 
'Ave Caesar' in it, this must be held to allude to Edward III., 
in which play Wilson must have acted the Prince of Wales 
(Act I, 1, 164). The 'Cobbler' alludes to Marlowe as a Shoe- 
maker's son." 

This evidence is too indefinite to be given great weight, be- 
cause it is based upon three suppositions : 

1. That "Ave Caesar" occurs in no other play. 

2. That Eoscius is E. Wilson. 

3. That the cobbler refers to Marlowe. Granted that Eos- 
cius is E. Wilson, is it not more likely that the Cobbler refers 
to Wilson's Cobbler's Prophecy (before 1593, 1594) rather than 
to Marlowe? 5 

Fleay offers the. word test and the metrical tests to sup- 
port his theory that Shakspere added the Countess Episode 
(1, 2, 90; II).* In this episode the proportion of rhyme lines 
to verse lines is one to seven; in other parts of the play one 
to twenty; in the episode, the proportion of lines with double 
endings to verse lines is one to ten; in the rest of the play it 
is one to twenty-five. This test like the others is insufficient, 
because a comparison of scene with scene reveals that some 
scenes of the principal play have as many rhyme lines and 
double endings as those of the episode. 

The word test consists of "horizon" (Act V, Sc. 1) ; "Ave 
Caesar" (Act I, Se. 1) ; "whinyards" (Act 1, Sc. 2) ; "Ba- 
yard" (Act III, Sc. 1); "Nemesis" (Act III, Sc. 1) ; "Mar- 
tialist" (Act III, Sc. 3) ; "plate", in the Spanish sense of 

•For this suggestion I am indebted to Professor A. H. Thorndike, 
of Columbia University. 

' Shakspere Manual, pages 303-306. 
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silver (Act I, Sc. 2; Act IV, Sc. 4); "solitariness' (Act III, 
Sc. 2) ; "quadrant" (Act V, Sc. 7) ; "ure" (Act I, Sc. 1), all 
■words foreign to Shakspere's vocabulary. 

If Mr. Fleay, as "Warnke and Proescholdt show, had ap- 
plied his test to the Countess scenes themselves, he would have 
found many words such as "decline" (I, 2, 104) ; "oriental" 
(II, 1, 11) ; "persuasive" (II, 1, 54) ; "to sot" (II, 1, 81) ; 
"to fly" (transitive) (II, 1, 87); "summer-leaking" (II, 1, 
107) ; "flankers" (II, 1, 185) and others such as "wantonness" 
that are equally un-Shaksperian. 

III. 

There are far stronger arguments, however, against the dou- 
ble authorship theory than those offered above for the refuta- 
tion of Mr. Fleay's contentions. These will become evident 
after the new sources have been considered. Critics have hith- 
erto supposed that Holinshed's Chronicles furnished the ma- 
terial for the main play (Acts I, Sc. 1; Acts III, IV, V), 
and Painter's "Palace of Pleasure" the material for the Count- 
ess Episode. Warnke and Proescholdt in support of this 
theory, included in the introduction to their edition, passages 
from Holinshed and Painter to match the play from beginning 
to end. The difficulties, however, with their laborious work 
are: 

A. That the main play is derived not from Holinshed's 
Chronicles, but from the chronicles of Froissart. 

B. That the Countess Episode itself is made up of material 
taken not wholly from Painter, but a large part also from 
Froissart. 

A. 

The contention that Froissart and not Holinshed is the 
source of the main play is based upon several facts: 

In the first place, everything in Holinshed pertaining to 
Edward III is included with much greater detail in Froid- 
sart. 
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Secondly, Holinshed provides no sources for several epi- 
sodes in the play; Froissart has material for them all. Some 
of these episodes are the siege of the castle of Roxborough (I, 
2, 1-72), the account of King Edward's love for the Countess 
of Salisbury (Act II) ; also other details such as the attack 
upon the cities Berwick and Newcastle (I, 1, 134) ; but more 
notably the Villier's Episode in Act IV. 

Thirdly, Warnke and Proescholdt in their endeavor to make 
Holinshed cover every line of the play, have quoted several 
excerpts that have nothing whatever to do with the events 
in the drama beyond a far-fetched resemblance; as for example, 
the siege of Lochindoris, the attack upon the castle of Black 
Agnes of Dunbar, and the founding of the Knight of the Gar- 
ter. 

Fourthly, a comparison of Warnke and Proescholdt's selec- 
tions' from Holinshed with those listed below from Froissart, 
will clearly show that the dramatist got his material from the 
French chronicler. It is impossible on account of length to 
quote the passages selected from Froissart for the main play 
(Acts I, Sc. 1; Acts III, IV, V). Therefore, a tabulated list 
of references following the play from beginning to end is 
given* : 

Act. I, Sc. 1, lines 1-5. Froissart I Chap. XXV, XXVI. 

Act I, Sc. 1, lines 5-50. Froissart I Chap. V. 

Act I, Sc. I, lines 52-56. Froissart I Chap. XXIV. 

Act I, Sc. 1, lines 67-120. Froissart I Chap. XXXV. 
From line 121, Act I, Sc. 1, to the end of Act II is the 
Countess Episode, a discussion of which will be taken up by 
itself. 

Act. Ill, Sc. 1, lines 1-61. Froissart I Chap. CXXIII, 
CXXV. 

Act. Ill, Sc. 1, lines 62-189. Froissart I Chap. L. 

'Warlike and Proescholdt. Pseudo-Shakaperian Plays, 1886. 

'These listed selections are from Sir John Froissart's Chronicles; 
translated by John Bourchier, Lord Berners. Reprinted from Pyn- 
son's Edition of 1523-1525. London 1812, 2 vols. 
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Act. Ill, Sc. II. Froissart I Chap. CXXII. 

Act III, Sc. Ill, lines 1-10. Froissart I Chap. CXXVI, 
CXXVII. 

Act III, Sc. Ill, lines 18-45. Froissart I Chap CXXII. 

Act III, Sc. IV. Froissart I Chap. CXXX. 

Act III, Sc. V, lines 1-60. Froissart I Chap. CLVIII. 

Act III, Sc. V, lines 61-85. Froissart I Chap. CXXXI. 

Act III, Sc. V, lines 95-114. Froissart I Chap. CXXXII. 

Act IV, Sc. I, lines 1-18. Froissart I Chap. LXVIII. 

Act IV, Sc. I, lines 19-43. Froissart I Chap. CXXXV. 

Act IV, Se. II, lines 1-35. Froissart I Chap. CXXXIII. 

Act IV, Sc. II, lines 36-60. Froissart I Chap. CXXXIX. 

Act IV, Sc. II, lines 61-85. Froissart I Chap. CXLVI. 

Act IV, Se. III. Froissart I Chap. CXXXV. 

Act IV, Sc. IV. Froissart I Chap. CLXI. 

Act IV, Sc. V, lines 1-55. Froissart I Chap. CXXX. 

Act IV, Sc. V, lines 56-126. Froissart I Chap. CXXXV. 

Act IV, Sc. VI. Froissart I Chap. CLXII. 

Act IV, Sc. VII. Froissart I Chap. CLXII. 

Act IV, Sc. VIII. Froissart I Chap. CLXV. 

Act IV, Sc. IX, lines 1-17. Froissart I Chap. CLXIV. 

Act IV, Sc. IX, lines 18-64. Froissart I Chap. CLXV. 

Act V, Sc. I, lines 1-7. Froissart I Chap. CXXXIX. 

Act V, Sc. I, lines 8-63. Froissart I Chap. CXLVI. 

Act V, Sc. I, lines 64-96. Froissart I Chap. CXXXIX. 

Act V, Sc. I, lines 97-243. Froissart I Chap. CLXXIII. 

Throughout the play the elaborate descriptions of Frois- 
sart's Chronicle supply many details which are omitted in the 
mere narrative outlines of Holinshed's Chronicle. Furthermore, 
critics have been unable to find a source for the Villiers- 
Salisbury Episode, which fonns parts of Act IV (Scenes I, 
19-43; III, 1-56; V, 55-126). Warnke and Proescholdt found 
no source in Holinshed. Mr. C. F. Tucker-Brooke states :* "the 
Villiers-Salisbury Episode is not found either in Holinshed or 

• Shakspere's Apocrypha XX. 
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Froissart and is of uncertain derivation". These critics are 
right in regard to Holinshed. Froissarf s Chronicle Chap. 
CXXXV, however, gives a complete account of this episode, 
a fact which alone would prove that Froissart and not Hol- 
inshed was the source of the drama. 

The following Villiers-Salisbury episode is given in Frois- 
sart with the names "Gaultier" of "Manny", and a "KSnight 
of Normandy", the dramatist having substituted respectively 
"Salisbury" and "Villiers": 

It was nat long after, but that Sir Gaultier of Many fell 
in comunycation with a Knyght of Normandy who was his 
prisoner, and demaunded of hym what money he wolde pay for 
his ransome; the Knight answered and sayd, he wolde gladly pay 
three M crownes; well quoth the lorde Gaultyer. I knowe well 
ye be kynne to the Duke of Normandy, and well beloved with 
him, that I am sure, and if I would sore oppresse you, I am 
sure ye wolde gladly pay X thousand crownes, but I shall 
deale otherwyse with you. I woll trust you on your faythe 
and promise; ye shall go to the duke your lorde, and by your 
means gette a save conduct for me, and XX other of my copany 
to ryde through France to Calys, payeng eurtesly for all our 
expenses; and if you can get this of the duke, or the Kynge 
my maister, nor I wyll lye but one nyght in a place, tyll I 
coe there; and if ye can nat do this, retourne agyn hyder 

within a moneth and yelde yourseld styll as my prisoner 

The Knyght was content, and so went to Paris to the duke 
his lorde, and he obtayned this passport for sir Gaultier of 
Manny and XX horse with hin all onely. . . .and ther he quyted 
the Knyght Norman of his ransome. Than anone after, sir 
Gaultier toke his way, and XX horse with hym, and so rode 
through Auuergne and whan he taryed in any place, he shewed 
his letter, and so was lette passe, but whan he came to Orleaunce 
for all his letter, he was arrested, and brought to Parys, and 
there put in prison in the Chatlet ; whan the duke of Normandy 
knewe thereof, he went to the Kynge his father, and shewed 
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him how sir Gaultier of Normandy had his save conduct where- 
fore he requyred the Kynge, as moche as he might, to delyuer 
him, or else it shulde be sayd, howe he had betrayd hym: the 
King answered and sayd, howe he shulde be put to dethe, for 
he reputed hym for his great enemy; than sayd the duke, sir, 
if ye do so, surely I shall neuer bere armour agaynst the Kynge 
of Englande nor all such as I may let; and at his departyne, 
he sayd, that he wolde never entre agayn into the Kynges 
host; thus the mater stode a certayne tyme. There was a 
Knyght of Heynalt called Sir Mansart de Sue; he purchased 
all that he myght to helpe Sir Walter of Manny, and went 
often in and out to the duke of Normandy; finally the Kynge 
was so counselled, that he was delyuerd out of prison and all his 
costs payd — Thane he (Sir Walter) toke his leaue and departed, 
and rode so long by his journeys that he came into Heynalt 
and — so from thens he went to Cales, and was welcome to the 
Kynge " 

B 

The Countess Episode for the strength and beauty of its 
characterization has often been called the Shaksperian portion 
of the play. The sources of the Episode present difficulties 
on account of the complicated fusion of two versions of the 
story, one from Froissart and the other from Painter's "Pal- 
ace of Pleasure". The episode, which deals with the love af- 
fair of King Edward and the Countess of Salisbury, was first 
described in detail by Froissart, Vol. 1, Chap. LXXVII. The 
chroniclers after Froissart, namely Fabyan (1516), Stow (1565) 
and Holinshed (1577, '78) considering the story spurious, 
omitted it from their histories. The story was reproduced 
from Froissart by Bandello, who, however, made various ad- 
ditions notably Italian in character, for the purpose of height- 
ening its dramatic effectiveness. The most characteristic of 
these additions is "the dagger' scene where the Countess re- 
fusing to yield to King Edward's will, threatens to take her 
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life with a dagger, unless he grant her freedom. From Ban- 
dello the story was reproduced by Painter in his Palace of 
Pleasure. 

Many critics, who insist that the Countess episode inter- 
rupts the main play, urge this fact as proof that the episode 
was thrust into an earlier version by Shakspere. But this epi- 
sode holds in the French chronicle the same position which 
the dramatic version of it holds in the play. It is evident, 
therefore, that the dramatist merely followed the order of 
events that Froissart had established, and selected only cer- 
tain details from Painter for the Countess scenes. 

The author's indebtedness to Froissart and to Painter is 
shown more exactly by the following table of outlines: 



COUNTESS EPISODE, 
(not found in Holinshed) 
Act I, Sc. 2, lines 120 to Act III. 
Froissart 



Froissart 



lines 121-131 
Froissart Chap. 
LXXVI. LXXIII. 



lines 133, 131 
Fro. I Chap. 
LXVIII. 



lines 135-169 
Fro. I Chap. 
LII. 



lines 1-18 
Fro. I Chap. 
LXXVI. 



lines 18-39 
Fro. I Chap. 
XXXIII. 

lines 40-93 
Fro. I Chap. 
LXXVII. 

lines 9 4-1 6 S 
Fro. I Chap. 
LXXVII. 



Bandello 



Painter ' 



Act I, Sc. 
Sir William 
Montague. Siege 
of the cities, 
Berwick, etc 

i Planting of Lord 
■I Mounef ord in 
( Brittayne. 

( Expeditions of 
J embassies and 
J the gathering of 
C allies. 

Act I, Sc. II. 

{Siege of the 
Castle of Salis- 
bury by the 
Scots under King 
David at Rox- 
borough. 

j League of France 
j and Scotland. 

( Flight of the 
■j Scots at the ar- 
( rival of Edward. 



Meeting of King 
Edward and the 
Countess of 
Salisbury. 



line 132 Warwick as father of the 
Countess. (Painter Vol. 1, pg. 
342). 



" Passages listed from Painter's "Palace of Pleasure" are taken 
from the edition of Joseph Jacobs (Vol. I, Pgs. 334-363), London, 1890. 
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Act II, Sc. I. 



lines 1-183 
Painter I 
pgs. 343-343 

lines 184-292 
Painter I 
pgs. 238-342 

lines 293-346 
Painter I 
pgs. 344-3S3 

lines 347-459 
Painter I 
pgs. 353-355 



1 Eawara sends a 

< letter to the 
I Countess. 

| Meeting of King 

< Edward and the 
I Countess. 

[ The King confers 
J with Warwick, 
1 father of the 
( Countess. 

( Conference of 
J Warwick and his 
I daughter. 



Act II, Sc. II. 



lines 1-38 
Fro. Chap. 
XXXII. 



lines 200-211 
Fro. Chap. I. 
LXVII. 



^ Emperor of Al- 
maigne Joins 
King Edward. 

, Countess remains 
I a true wife and 

repulses the 
< King's suit. King 

Edward returns 
I to war. 



lines 39-199 
Painter I 
pgs. 369-362 



I Feigned 
J of the 
) and th< 
I "daggei 



Feigned consent 
he Countess 
the following 
"daggerT scene. 



According to Painter's account of the story, King Ed- 
ward, overwhelmed with admiration for the virtue of the 
Countess, immediately asks for her hand in marriage. The 
story closes with the tinkling of marriage bells. The writer 
of the drama, however, rejected with many other parts" this 
most significant ending (which is Bandello's complete per- 
version of history), and accepted Froissart s account of Ed- 
ward's return to war. 

The tabulated results as a whole, then, show that Act I, 
Sc. I, II, Acts III, IV, and V are derived from Froissart: 
that Act II (the countess episode) is made up of a compli- 
cated fusion of Froissart and Painter. What light do these 
facts shed upon the double authorship theory, namely, that 
Shakspere inserted the Countess Episode in an old version of 
the play? Simply the impossibility of such a theory. The 
whole drama, as the tables indicate, must have been written 

"Details from Painter rejected by the dramatist: I. Departure 
of Countess to her father's house. II. King Edward's departure for 
London where he continues his suit. III. Desire of the Lords to aid 
King Edward in his advances to the Countess. IV. Edward's success- 
ful appeal for aid in his suit to the mother of the Countess. 
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at one time by one playwright; nor could the Countess Epi- 
sode have been inserted later. Further evidence which bears 
these facts out lies in two passages in Act III, which refer 
to events in the first two acts : 

Act III, Sc. III, 155-7 
"For what's his Edward but a belly god 
A tender and laseiuious wantoness 
That thother daie was almost dead for love ?" 

Act III, Sc. V, 100-3 
"Now John of France I hope, 
Thou knowest King Edward for no wantonesse 
No loue sick cockney " 

Again, it has been reasonably argued" that the countess 
scenes are hardly superior to those of the rest of the play, 
for the characters, high and low, from the countrymen and 
citizens to the King and Countess, all speak the same high 
flown eloquence. 

Many dramatists have been proposed by various critics for 
the authorship of King Edward III. That Shakspere could 
have been responsible for the whole of the play would be, 
indeed, a rash judgment, after one has considered the weight 
of opposing criticism of Class III, in addition to the facts 
that have been brought out here. Most members of Class II, 
who contend only for certain scenes by Shakspere, if asked to 
support his composition of the entire play, would immediately 
join Class III, e.g., Ward, Brandes, Halliwell-Phillips and 
possibly Mr. Fleay, and certainly G. C. Moore Smith who says" 
"It is not to be thought of, that Shakspere wrote the whole 
play". The whole drama is by no means up to Shakspere's 
level. There is an absence of comedy, and a general want of 
characterization. Furthermore, the drama was never consid- 
ered Shakspere's until the eighteenth century, nor is there any 
external evidence in favor of his authorship. Finally, the 

u Shakspere Apocrypha. 

" Temple Dramatists. Edward III. 
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whole play was written at one time, by one dramatist who took 
nearly all of his material from Froissart's Chronicles; and 
Shakspere probably never consulted Froissart for chronicle 
history plays. 

It is equally difficult to believe that Marlowe wrote the 
play. Aside from the Marlowesque blank verse and bombast 
which were employed in all drama after the appearance of 
Tamburlaine in 1587, Edward III bears none of that dram- 
atist's well known characteristics. There is no protagonist, 
no attempt at such plot construction as is found in Edward 
II; nothing, but the presentation of an interesting chronicle 
narrative taken almost wholly from one source. Furthermore, 
the portrayal of such a woman character as the Countess was 
totally foreign to Marlowe's genius. These facts, with others, 
make it probable that the whole drama was written by one 
playwright three or four years earlier than Mr. Fleay's date 
1594, perhaps 1590, before Marlowe had put his final stamp 
upon Chronicle History Plays. 

Greene, Peele and Lodge have also been suggested, largely 
from unconvincing internal evidence, or from personal aesthe- 
tic tests. 

This monograph does not offer a new dramatist for the 
play, nor does it attempt to defend the names already sug- 
gested. If it has established the true source of King Edward 
III, and offered the hitherto undiscovered source of the Yil- 
liers-Salisbury Episode, and has proved the double authorship 
theory untenable, the paper has accomplished its purpose. Let 
us say with Capell, to whom we are indebted for the play, 
as regards Shakspere's authorship: 

"It must be confessed that its being his work is conjecture 
only and matter of opinion, and the reader must form one of 
his own, guided by what is now before him and by what he 
shall meet with in perusal of the piece itself." 

Robert Metcalf Smith. 

University of Minnesota. 



